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Map shows 31 German cities that are targets for bombers. Concentric circles show the distances from London. 


T the top of this page is a map of 
one of the most important battle- 
fields of the war: the air over Germany. 
It may not be possible to win the war 
on this battlefield. But it is possible to 
deal Germany grievous wounds and to 
soften up the enemy for other blows on 
other battlefields. This aerial front is the 
front on which Britain and the 
United States can concentrate their full 
strength at present. 

The air offensive against Germany 
began in the spring of this year. It has 
now reached a scale far greater than the 
most devastating of the German raids 
on Britain in terrible autumn of 
1940. 

Striking at Germany’s vitals. The 





' TARGETS for Many Nights 


RAF’s Lancaster bombers and the Fly- 
ing Fortresses of the U. S. Army Air 
Forces are over Germany and occupied 
Europe every day and every night. 
Thousands of tons of concentrated de- 
struction, borne by hundreds of planes, 
are pounding at the vitals of the Ger- 
man war machine. The targets are the 
great industrial cities of the Reich. Here 
are the factories which keep the Ger- 
man armies supplied. 

Effect of the raids. The Germans are 
trying to conceal the amount of damage 
these raids are doing. But we can read 
between the lines of the news from 
Germany that the raids are hurting pro- 
duction. The great German chemical 
and dye company, I. G. Farben, is 





planning to move to Norway to — 
the bombings. The morale of the work- 
ers is suffering, too. 

Thousand planes a night? Obviously 
Germany has not yet been crippled by 
these bombings. They have not been 
on a large enough scale. There have 
been two thousand-plane raids, but 
most of them have been far smaller. 

Why have the thousand-plane raids 
not been kept up night after night? Thg 
following figures answer that question: 

British losses on the big raids have 


‘been about 40 planes out of 1,000. If 


they should attempt to raid Germany 
every night with 1,000 planes, this 
would mean a loss of 1,200 bombers a 
month. This does not include planes lost 
by accident, which are often two or 
three times as many as those lost in 
combat. The United States and Britain 
are not yet able to replace their big 
bombers at this rate. 
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Map by H. C. Detje. Copyright 1942 by Field Publications 


Map shows how Japan is within range of bombers based at Lishui, China. Concentric circles mark the distances. 


PAPER CITIES of Osaka Bay 


HEN the Chinese stormed imto 

Chuhsien and Lishui they recap- 
tured two cities that may enable the 
United Nations to carry the war to the 
Japanese mainland. The air fields at 
Chuhsien and Lishui are within bomb- 
ing range of the factories and military 


| bases of Japan and Formosa. 


Fire-bug’s dream. Japan would make 
a very inviting target for the bombar- 
dier. All of Japan’s important factories 
are crowded into a few small areas of 
the islands. 


The most important of these areas is 
around Osaka Bay, in the cities of 


| Osaka, Kobe and Kyoto. About half of 


Japan’s ships, motors, engines and rail- 
road equipment are made in this re- 


| gion, as well as a large part of her 
| chemicals, electrical equipment, textiles 


and machine tools. About seven million 
people live in this area. 


Most of the workers live in one- and 





two-story houses made of paper and 
inane. The houses are a. to- 
gether wall to wall. Some of the fac- 
tories have modern fire-proof buildings. 
Others are hodge-podges of old and 
new construction, brick, wood and 
stucco. 

Tokyo is tougher. Tokyo is much less 
inflammable than the Osaka Bay cities. 
Much of the capital was rebuilt along 
modern lines after the great earthquake 
and fire of 1923. There are wide streets, 
parks and squares, and many fireproof 
buildings. Incendiary bombs would 
probably do just about as little damage 
in Tokyo as they did in London during 
the Battle of Britain. Nearby Yokohama 
was also rebuilt and modernized after 
the earthquake. 





What would fire-bombs do to Japan? 
It is, then, the homes of the Japanese 
workers which are particularly vulner- 
able to incendiaries. Some of the fac- 
tories would burn like tinder, but many 
of the most important ones would stand 
up as well as American or British plants. 

Fire-bombs would do a great deal to 
hamper the Japanese war effort, even 
if they did not destroy the biggest fac- 
tories. Japan’s workers would be left 
destitute and shelterless. Japan has no 
supplies to spare from her army, and 
her railroads are apn, carrying the 
heaviest loads they can handle. Caring 
for two or three million homeless peo- 
ple would put a terrific strain on Japan, 
and would certainly snarl production 
lines on the home front. 











Germans Baller Way 
Forward in Russia 


The muddy, rain-soaked plains to the 
west of Stalingrad were littered with 
the burned-out skeletons of Nazi tanks, 
— high with the bodies of German 

ead. But Hitler’s reserves of men and 

materials seemed inexhaustible. Day 
after day the stubborn Russian de- 
fenders of the great city on the Volga 
were forced farther back. 

To the southwest, fighting in the 
streets of Novorossiisk heralded the fall 
of Russia’s last important Black Sea 
port. But the Russians were holding 
their ground on the road to the Grozny 
oil fields. 

West and East of the Don. West of 
the Don River the country is hilly and 
covered with clumps of trees and 
thickets in which Russian tanks could 
be hidden. It took the Nazis a long time 
to blast their way to the river when the 
campaign for Stalingrad opened. 





Once across the Don the going was 
easier for the Nazis. Then open, level 
steppes offered little cover for the de- 
fenders. But Marshal von Bock, the 
German commander, had too much re- 
spect for Russian fighting qualities to 
advance directly on Stalingrad. He re- 
membered his failure to take Moscow 
last year. 

The Pincers again. Instead of a 
trontal attack, von Bock tried the ta- 
miliar German pincers tactics. Part of 
his forces advanced to the southwest of 
the city. Other divisions curled around 
to attack from the northwest. The first 
surprise attacks failed on both fronts. 
The Germans then tried to squeeze the 
defense by sheer weight of numbers 
The Russians stood firm. 

It was only then that von Bock struck 
directly from the west. He sent his in- 
fantry, in the wake of dive bombers 
and tanks, across the open steppes, 
through Russian mine fields, and into 
the face of murderous Red artillery fire. 
The Russian guns are mowing them 
down, but they are not stopping them. 
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President Demands 


Curbs on Inflation 


Last April the President laid down a 


seven-point program to curb inflation? 


(See page 8.) Five of the points he put 


into effect himself. He asked Congress® 


to take action on the other two: these 


points were (1) heavier taxes; (2) sta 


bilization of farm prices. 


On Labor Day, the President said toa 
Congress: “I regret to call to your atten 4 


tion the fact that neither of these two) 


essential pieces of legislation has as ye 


been enacted into law. That delay has 
now reached the point of danger to ow 
whole economy.” 

What ceiling on farm prices? 


way through Congress. It was the mat- 
ter of farm prices that the President had 


particularly on his mind. Last January, 
Congress passed a law forbidding anv 


ceiling on farm prices until they had) 


reached at least 110 per cent of parity] b 
(see page 8). or an average of 116 perme 
cent of parity for farm prices as a whole § 


“This act of favoritism for one par 


ticular group has increased the cost of ie 


food to everybody,” Mr. Roosevelt ex 
plained in a fireside chat which followed: 


his message to Congress. “I have asked} 


the Congress to pass legislation,” Mi 
Roosevelt announced, “under which the 
President would be specifically author: 
ized to stabilize the cost of living, in- 
cluding the price on all farm com 
modities.” 

Congress immediately set to work t@ 
do as the President asked. But many 
Congressmen thought that he was being 
unfair in blaming them for the failure to 
stop inflation. They said that the Presi- 
dent had shown as much favoritism t@ 
labor as they had shown to the farmers} 
Mr. Roosevelt answered this last objec 
tion in his speech when he said: “At the 
same time that farm prices are stabil 
ized,.I will stabilize wages.” 


Old Glory goes skyward. Soldiers on 
Midway Island raise flag as Japs at 
tack. Attack came so early in 
morning flag had not been run up. 
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Japanese Penetrate 
New Guinea Jungles 


“They kept outflanking us and get- 
ting behind us. They could see us but 
we couldn’t see them.” That was how 
Australian soldiers explained the suc- 
cess of the Japanese in crossing the 
Owen Stanley Mountains and threaten- 
ing the Allied base at Port Moresby, 
New Guinea. 

Mountain backbone. The Owen Stan- 
ley Mountains run northwest and south- 
east through the center of New Guinea. 
(See map on this page.) For several 
months, the Japanese have held Lae, 
Salamaua and Buna, north of the moun- 
tains. South of the range is Port Mores- 
by. Port Moresby is only a little more 
than 300 miles from Australia. In Allied 
hands it is an advance base for the 
protection of that continent. 


For several months, Jap- 

New Guinea sse‘tave sad 12s, se 
lamaua and Buna, north of 
| Owen Stanley Mts. Last week they outflanked Allied 
| troops, advanced through gap to Efogi, about ten 
miles south of Kokoda, where they were checked. 
They conquered the gap, 6,500 feet high, but several 
i lie ahead, as profile map on right shows. 

Port race § south of mountains, is only 300 miles 





rs ee 


Jungle warfare. Allied leaders thought 
it would be impossible for the Japanese 
to get across the mountains, which reach 
a height of 6,500 feet and are covered 
with steamy, mountainous jungle. But 
the Japanese are expert jungle fighters. 

The fighting in New Guinea is hand 
to hand. Allied patrols creep through 
the jungle. When they come upon Jap- 
anese patrols, knives, bayonets and pis- 
tols are used. No quarter is asked and 
none given. 

Road to Port Moresby. Once they 
had crossed the Owen Stanley Moun- 
tains, the Japanese were over the worst 
part of the road to Port Moresby. Be- 
yond Efogi, which is about ten miles 
south of Kokoda, the country levels off 
to sparsely wooded plains. Fourteen 
miles from Efogi is the beginning of the 
hard-surfaced road which runs 38 miles 
to Port Moresby. 

The big question was whether the 
Japanese had gotten enough men across 
the mountains to attack Port Moresby. 
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Rommel's First Try 
In Egypt Collapses 


“Well, boys, we're off to Cairo,” 
Marshal Rommel is reported to have 
told his Afrika Korps, as the long- 
awaited German offensive in Egypt 
started. But the Marshal was mistaken. 
He did not get to Cairo. He wound up 
back of where he had started from. The 
British had won the first round of the 
fight for the Middle East. 

Only the beginning. The repulse of 
Rommel was a victory for the British. 
The Germans lost heavily in men and 
tanks. The smoothness with which 
British planes, tanks and guns worked - 
together showed that the British had 
learned a lot about desert fighting. 

This was only a preliminary skirmish 
to the great battle which sooner or later 
will decide the fate of the Middle East. 
Rommel was forced to withdraw, but 
he is still receiving reinforcements, and 
he is sure to strike again. 

Willkie on tour. Wendell L. Willkie, 
1940 Republican presidential candidate, ‘ 
reached Egypt in time to see the finish 
of the desert battle. Mr. Willkie is 
making a tour of the Middle East, Rus- 
sia and China as a personal representa- 
tive of President Roosevelt. Acting as 
a sort of traveling salesman for Ameri- 
can democracy, Mr. Willkie is encourag- 
ing our allies and winning the good will 
of neutrals. The fact that he is the 
envoy of President Roosevelt, who beat 
him in the contest for the Presidency, 
is in itself a good example of democracy 
in action. 

Another important part of Mr. Will- 
kie’s mission was described by a promi- 
nent citizen of Turkey when the visitor 
was in that country “He told us ex- 
actly where the United States stands,” 
said this man, “and he has had an op- 
mpeg to examine our policy first 

and to report to the President.” 

Where does Turkey stand? The 
Turks apparently made it clear to Mr. 
Willkie that they weuld cooperate with 
the United Nations during the war and 
the peace which would follow. 

It will be cooperation “short of war.” 
Turkey has an alliance with Britain and 


a friendship pact with Germany, and is 
¢ to stay out of the war. 


determine 














Werner in the Chicago Su: 


Hitler: “I Wish That Would Stop!’ 


Congress Gets Down 
To Hard Brass Tax 


Congress last week was giving the 
final licks to the wartime tax bill on 
which it has been working since Feb- 
ruary. 

Tax on spending. [he Treasury wants 
to raise $8,700 million a year by tax- 
ation. This means that some new form 
of tax will have to be found. The Treas- 
ury proposed a “spending tax.” This 
would be applied to all money that a 
taxpayer spends for anything above a 
small exemption. 

Victory tax. Instead of the “spend- 
ing tax,” many Congressmen favored 
what they called a “Victory Tax.” This 
would be a tax of 5 per cent on all indi- 
vidual incomes over $12 a week. It 
would be in addition to the regular in- 
come tax. There would be credit allow- 
ances for debt payments, insurance pre- 
miums and war bond purchases. 

A part of this tax would be returned 
by the Government after the war. This 
is one form of “forced savings.” 

Pay as you go. Beardsley Ruml, 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, proposed a “pay-as-you- 
go” tax. He would skip a year’s taxes 
altogether anc apply payments made 
next year to next years taxes. Under 
this system, taxpayers would pay their 
taxes as they earned their incomes and 
not a year later, when they might not 
be earning as much. 


A U. S. anti-tank battery toils with 
gun and equipment up a mountain 
pass somewhere in Alaska. Yank 
troops are on the alert for Jap stab. 








Gas Rationing May 
Stretch War Rubber 


To get an accurate report on the 
rubber situation, President Roosevelt 
appointed an investigating committee. 
It included Bernard M. Baruch, chair- 
man of the 1918 War Industries Board; 
President James B. Conant of Harvard 
University; and President Karl T. 
Compton of Massachusetts; Institute of 
Technology. 

“Danger” in rubber. The committee 
has now submitted its report, and the 
news is bad. Only by nationwide gaso- 
line rationing and other rigid restric- 
tions on motoring, the report says, can 
we avert “both a military and civilian 
collapse.” 

Restrictions recommended. The com- 
mittee advised a national speed limit of 
35 miles an hour; a reduction of 25 per 
cent in the average annual mileage er- 
mitted any car (from 6,700 to 5,000 
miles), and that only for “necessary 
driving”; compulsory tire inspection; 
and an increase of 205,000 tons in the 
production of synthetic rubber. 

Unless this is done, says the report, 
there will be “no rubber in the fourth 
quarter of 1943 with which to equip a 
modern mechanized army.” 

Facts about rubber. We had, accord- 
ing to the report, a total of 578,000 
tons of rubber on hand on July 1. Only 
53,000 tons will be imported between 
now and Jan. 1, 1944. This is a total 
supply of 631,000 tons. 

Military and other essental activities 
will need 842,000 tons during that 
period. This leaves a deficit of 211,000 
tons. It is expected that 425,000 tons of 
synthetic rubber will be made by the 
end of 1948. This would take care of 
essential needs but would leave very 
little to spare. 















Scientists Preview 
World of Tomorrow 


At the recent convention of the! 
American Chemical Society, scientists! 
revealed glimpses of the good world 
which they foresee after the smoke of} 
war has cleared away. 

Credit the war. The war got much 
credit for the progress of invention and 
the advance of science. Under pressure 
of war, said Dr. Charles M. A. Stine, a 7 
vice president of the du Pont Co., | 
chemical progress is so rapid that “the 
world of 1940 has already become an 9 
antiquity. The inconceivables of only # 
two years ago are today’s realities.” 

Our obsolete autos. Such important @ 
advances have been made in the treat- 9 
ment of petroleum that “the petroleum % 
chemist now sees all existing motors as 
out of date.” 

World of plastics. A whole new> 
world of plastics will be available. We 
will have unbreakable glass that will? 
float, and wood that won’t burn. Plas- 
tics and woods will compete with struc- 9 
tural metals. We will also have shoes @ 
that contain no leather, and window @ 
screens that contain no wire. 

The challenge. “Today we produce 
to destroy,” Dr. Stine said. “But to- @ 
morrow we will produce to build and # 
we will continue to invent and thus to # 
multiply our possessions. We will have 
at our command ten, fifty, a hundred & 
times what we had before, chiefly of # 
new materials. 7 

“That prospect is as certain as to- 
morrow’s dawn. We need only to make @ 
the victory definite. Then the choice @ 
will be ours, either boldly to harness 
the stream of plenty or, if we are timid 
and of restricted vision, to be embar- @ 
rassed by the very abundartte of the 
means we have created.” 
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By Philip Dorf 


Author ef This War and Visualized World His- 
tory. 


S THE Nazis strike deeper into the 
A Caucasus and wonil the great 
water highway of the Volga, while 
continuing to menace Moscow and 
Leningrad, the Soviet Union fights back 
heroically. This stubborn resistance in- 
vites comparisons with earlier invasions. 
From the Middle Ages down to the 
present, Russia has been subjected to 
five major invasions—by the Tartars in 
the 13th century; by Charles XII of 
Sweden in 1708; by Napoleon in 1812; 
by the Central Powers in World War I; 
and by Hitler’s legions in the present 
conflict. 

The Tartar invasion, which came 
from the east by way of Russia’s back- 
door about 1240 A.D., lasted the long- 
est. The Tartars conquered southern 
Russia as far west as Kiev and to the 
gates of Moscow. For more than two 
centuries Mongol chieftains, the khans 
of the Golden Horde, exacted tribute 
from the Russians. By the middle of the 
15th century the decline in the military 
strength of the Tartars enabled the 
Prince of Moscow to reassert Russia’s 
complete independence. 

The first full-scale invasion of Russia 
in modern times grew out of Peter the 
Great's ambition to obtain seaports on 
the Baltic. In 1700, the Tsar allied him- 
self with the rulers of Saxony and Den- 
mark to strip Sweden of her Baltic pos- 
sessions. 

The great Northern War, which was 
to last 21 years revealed the military 
genius of Charles XII, Sweden’s boy- 
king. Charles’ veteran “blue-boys” 
trounced the Russians decisively at 
Narva. Fortunately for Peter, the Swe- 
dish warrior did not follow up this vic- 
tory but turned instead against Saxony. 
This gave the Tsar time to rebuild his 
shattered army. 

In 1708, after having beaten Saxony, 
Charles invaded Russia with an arm 
of 40,000 men. Peter and his pote 
decided not to risk a pitched battle. 
They retreated into the interior, laying 
waste the countryside, and harassed the 
invaders by guerrilla warfare. This 
strategy proved successful. Charles was 
drawn deeper and deeper into Russia. 
The winter of 1708-9 was one of in- 
tense cold. As the Swedes marched 


across the seemingly end- 
less Ukrainian steppes they 
suffered terribly. 

Spring brought little im- 
provement in Charles’ po- 
sition. His communications 
were completely cut off. 
His army, now reduced to 
20,000 men, was short of 
ammunition. The end of 
the trail was reached at 
Poltava (June 27, 1709), 
where the invaders were 
overwhelmed by greatly 


superior Russian forces. 


The Swedish invasion 
was part of a struggle for 
control of the Baltic Sea. 
Upon the outcome of Na- 
poleon’s Russian campaign, 
more than a century later, 
hung the fate of all 
Europe. In 1807, Napo- 
leon signed an_ alliance 
with Tsar Alexander (Com- 
pare this with the Nazi-So- 
viet Pact of August, 1939). 
Napoleon was most anx- 
ious to obtain Russia’s co- 
operation in the “Conti- 
nental System,” which was 
intend to force England 
to make peace with France by crippling 
England's trade. 

Russia’s support of the boycott on 
British goods was only lukewarm. In 
the spring of 1812, Napoleon decided 
to invade Russia. On June 23, the 
Grand Army of 680,000 men crossed the 
Niemen River. The fateful campaign of 
1812 was under way. 

The Russian generals had too few 
men and too much respect for Napo- 
leon’s military skill to offer battle. As 
Peter the Great had done a century 
earlier, they made distance their chief 
ally. By retreating they forced the in- 
vader to lengthen his communications. 
General Kutusov did make one deter- 
mined stand at Borodino, just before 
Moscow. Napoleon*won the battle, but 
he suffered heavy casualties. 

Napoleon entered Moscow, which 
the Russians had abandoned, on Sep- 
tember 14. That night great fires wade 
out, and raged for several days. Much 
food and clothing which Napoleon’s 
army could have used went up in smoke. 
The Emperor remained in the ruined 
city for five weeks, but his agents were 
unable to induce Tsar Alexander to con- 
sider terms of peace. Meanwhile, bands 
of Cossacks and armed peasants were 
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RUSSIA-PREY OF INVADERS — 








At Battle of Poltava (June 27, 1709), 
wounded Swedish king rallied his 
men. against the greatly superior 
Russian forces from a_ stretcher. 


boldly attacking French outposts, cut- 
ting down stragglers, and burning stores 
of provisions. On October 18, Napoleon 
gave the order to retreat from Moscow. 

The weather; at first deceptively mild, 
soon turned wintry. The retreat became 
a nightmare of suffering. The ranks of 
the Grand Army were terribly thinned 
by hunger, cold, and disease, as well 
as by the pursuing Russians. The rivers 
were not yet completely frozen over. 
Their passage, under fire from the Rus- 
sians, proved extremely costly. In the 
crossing of the Berezina Napoleon lost. 
more than 20,000 men. Early in De- 
cember, Napoleon shook himself loose 
from the ragged and starving remnants 
of his army and set off for Paris. He 
had been beaten by the vast expanse 
of Russia, by “General Winter,” and by 
the fierce will of the Russians to defend 
their homeland. 

The Russian campaign marked the 
beginning of the end for Napoleon. The 
legend of invincibility which had sur- 
rounded him now was shattered. 
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Failure to halt rising cost 
of living will bring on the 
danger of runaway inflation 


to head off the danger of inflation 

by regulating farm prices and 
wages. President Roosevelt has de 
manded that Congress act to control 
farm prices by Oct. 1, or he will do it 
himself 

The President also promised that “at 
the same time that farm prices are sta- 
bilized, wages can and will be stabilized 
also. This I will do.” It appears, how 
ever, that Congress intends to write a 
bill covering wages and farm prices. 

Why do we face the threat of infla 
tion—a sharp rise in the cost of living? 
The Government soon will be spending 
around five billion dollars a month on 
war supplies. More -vorkers have jobs 
in war industries. They have more 
money to spend. At the same tire the 
supply of goods in stores has been cut 
to increase the production of war sup 
plies. So the pagel of goods in stores 
is declining while the dem.nd for these 
goods is increasing. This causes prices 
tu rise as eager customers bid against 
each othe. for scarce goods 

If prices continue to rise, we will 
have a runaway inflation which will 
double the cost of living for all of us. 
and greatly increase the cost of the war 

On April 27, 1942, the President pre- 
sented to Congress a seven-point pro 
gram to halt inflation. In his latest mes- 
sage to owen he pointed out where 
Congress had failed in carrying out this 
program. Here is the program point by 
point. : 

War Bonds. The President asked all 
people to put more cash in War Bonds 
instead of using this cash to buy scarce 
goods in stores. 

Credit. Until the day you have to pay 
it back, credit (charge accounts and in- 
stallment buying) is just like extra 
money in your pocket. So the President 


(eben is hard at work on a bill 
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Pincers Movement on the Home Froni 


ordered curbs on credit to check the 
rush to buy scarce goods. 

Rationing. As goods become scarce, 
the President said, it will be necessary 
to ration them. Rationing distributes 
goods to people on the basis of need, 
not on the basis of their ability to pay 
high prices. 

Prices. In May, 1942. the Office ot 
Price Administration carried out the 
President's plan to fix price ceilings on 
“cost of living” items (food, clothing, 
etc.). Rents were also “frozen” in cities 
and towns which were crowded with 
war workers. Most prices are not al- 
lowed to rise above the levels of March, 
1942. 

Farm prices. [n order to keep the 
cost of living down, the President asked 
Congress to set farm price ceilings at 
100 per cent of parity. He pointed out 
that the Emergency Price Contro] Act 
does not permit the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration to fix farm prices below the 


Charts below show that rise in 
wages and salaries has not kept 
pace with the rise in farm prices. 
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FOOD PRICES 


CONTROLLED 















highest prices of the following levels: 

(1) 110 per cent of parity (which 
means that the money obtained from 
the sale of . certain amount of farm 
produce must be able to buy 10 per 
cent more machinery and other goods 
than the money obtained from a like 
amount of farm produce could buy dur- 
ing 1909-1914—the farmers’ most pros- 
perous period), (2) the 1919-1929 
average price, or (3) prices on October 
| or December 15, 1941. 

Congress refused to change the tarm 
price law last spring. So the President 
now demands that it change this law by 
October 1. He points out that wage in- 
creases as well as farm price rises 
threaten to bring inflation. 

Wages. On April] 27, the President 
said he felt that price control would 
give labor no excuse for demanding 
wage increases. Now he promises to 
stabilize wages after Congress fixes farm 
prices. It appears that wage stabiliza- 
tion will follow a plan recently an- 
nounced by the National War Labor 
Board. In several wage disputes, the 
NWLB has ruled that workers are en- 
titled only to wage increases sufficient 
te cover increases in the cost of living 
since January 1, 1941. 

Taxes. The President asked Congress 
or April 27 to limit the profits of busi- 
ness by heavy taxes. He also said that 
income taxes on individuals should be 
heavy enough to keep any person from 
having a yearly income of more than 
$25,000 after the payment of taxes. 

Critics say the President’s plan to 
give parity prices to farmers, and cost- 
of-living wage increases to labor will 
merely increase the purchasing power of 
these groups at a time when the de- 
mand for goods is outrunning the 


supply. 
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from China that the Japanese are 

erecting fortifications and “digging 
in.” Chinese spies say that the Japa- 
nese have been withdrawing troops 
from the Chinese front, and that large 
numbers of Japanese troops are moving 
towards Siberia. These are signs that 
Japan and Russia may soon be locked 
in a struggle for the mastery of north- 
eastern Asia. That struggle may take 
place on the border between Man- 
chukuo and Siberia. 

Siberia, Asiatic Russia, is larger than 
all of Europe. Its 4,832,000 square 
miles are bounded on the west by the 
Ural Mountains, and on the east by the 
Pacific Ocean. 

Lying in the latitude of Labrador and 
Alaska, Siberia is exposed to Arctic 
snowstorms and sub-zero temperatures 
in winter. The summers are hot and 
short, and crops of wheat, oats, and 
rye and other produce are raised in the 
southwestern area. Dairying is an im- 
portant industry, and livestock is raised 
or. the grassy steppes. 

During the past ten years, the Soviet 
government has been developing Si- 
beria’s wealth. Russia hopes to build up 
a self-sufficient sidhastvtal center in the 
area between the Urals and the Pacific. 
This would free her Far Eastern armies 
from dependence on European Russia. 

The greatest industrial development 
kas been in western Siberia. Magnito- 
gorsk, an iron cre center, and the Kuz- 
netsk Basin, which contains vast coal 
deposits, are linked by a railroad carry 
ing supplies from one to the other. 

During the past year, many factories 
have been transferred from regions oc- 
cupied by the Germans to this new in 
dustrial base. 

Near Vladivostok, in Eastern Siberia, 
large quantities of coal are mined. 
There is oil on the northern part of 
Sakhalin Island (the southern part be- 
longs to Japan). One of the largest 
cement plants in the Soviet Union is 
near Vladivostok. 

When development began, there 
were only 10 million people in Siberia, 


Gena STILWELL has reported 





but since 1938, the Russian government 
has offered special inducements to set- 
tlers. During the past year, between 10 
and 20 million peasants and workers 
from Nazi-occupied regions“have been 
settled in Siberia. 

Although the exact strength of the 
Soviet aileer forces in the Far East is 
a military secret, there are probably 
between 600,000 and 800,000 men. 
There are also 3,000 planes and 2,300 
armored vehicles. The Soviet military 
and naval forces in the Far East are 
completely independent of the forces in 
European Russia. 

The Japanese have a big enough job 
on their hands already. But there are 
several reasons why Japan might at- 
tack Siberia. 

1. The Russian base of Vladivostok 
is only 650 miles from Tokyo. 

2. If they could get into “Siberia, the 
Japanese might be able to use the 
Aleutian Islands as stepping-stones to 
an attack against Alaska. 

3. By driving the Russians out ot 
Siberia, Japan could cut the 5,400-mile 
American supply line to Russia through 
the north Pacific. 

The Japanese and Russians have been 
watching each other cautiously since 
1891, when Russia began building the 
Trans- Siberian railway, linking Euro- 
pean Russia with the Pacific. 

When the Russians leased the Liao- 
tung Peninsula from the Chinese in 
1898, Japan became alarmed. On Feb- 
ruary 4, 1904, Japanese warships 
attacked Russian war vessels in Port 
Arthur, Manchukuo, without warning, 
exactly as they attacked Pearl Harbor 
last December 7. The Russo-Japanese 
War of 1904-05 followed, and Russia 
was forced, in defeat, to turn over to 
Japan the -erritory she had taken from 
China. 

In 1918, an Allied army was sent to 
Siberia to fight the Bolsheviks. The 
Japanese joined forces, but they sent 
72,000 soldiers instead of their quota 
of 7,000. Not unti] 1922 were the Japa- 
nese troops withdrawn. 

In 1925 and 1928 Russia and Japan 
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as Soviet-Nazi_ front 


signed treaties that were supposed to | 
But there @ 
was open warfare in 1938, and again in | 


settle al] their differences. 


1939. Both times the Japanese were 
trounced. 
In 1941, Japan and Russia signed a 


treaty in which each nation agreed not @ 
to attack the other's territory. The Rus-4 


sians have seen too many treaties 


broken by the Axis powers to take this” 


one very seriously. So the Red Banner 
armies of the Far East keep their eyes 
open and their powder dry. 


Soviet-Japanese tension is reported @ 
growing on Siberian border as Nazis @ 
push deeper into Russia from West @ 
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GET IN THE SCRAP 


i’ A DRIVE which is set to begin 
on Oct. 5, Uncle Sam will give 30 
million boys and girls a chance to 
Get in the Scrap—for Victory! 

The purpose of the drive is to 
salvage millions of tons of valuable 
scrap—metal, rubber, rags, and so 
forth — which -is now lying around 
useless. The scrap is vitally needed 
for making war materials. 

For example, take steel. In making 
steel, U. S. mills use 50% pig iron 
and 50% scrap steel. About 6 million 
tons of scrap steel are needed right 
now, if our mills are to operate at 
full capacity. 

And yet there is enough scrap iron 
and steel on farms alone, if mixed 
with other materials, to make twice 
as many battleships as there are in 
the whole world today—or enough 
2,000-pound bombs to drop three 
every minute for three years. 

This precious scrap must be sal- 
vaged, and poured into the giant fur- 
naces of our steel mills. And the boys 
and girls of Uncle Sam’s new junior 
army are the ones to do the salvage 
job. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
issued this statement about the drive: 
“The boys and girls of America can 
perform a great patriotic service for 
om country by helping the National 

alvage effort. Millions of young 
Americans, turning their energies to 
collecting all sorts of scrap metals, 





Photo above shows pupils of Hinds 
County Schools in Mississippi's re- 


_ cent Salvage for Victory parade. 


rubber, and rags, can help the tide 
in our ever-increasing war effort. 

“They will earn the gratitude ot 
every one of our fighting men by 
helping to get them the weapons 
they need—now. I know they will do 
their part.” 

The greatest need is for scrap iron 
and steel. Next in importance comes 
rubber. Old tires and tubes, rubbers 
and overshoes, garden hose, gloves, 


bathing caps, hot-water bottles, and - 


other rubber articles, are greatly 
needed to make rubber for our 
armed forces. 

Rags are third on the list of vital 
materials. 

Pupils in the grades, junior highs, 
and high schools will be given a 
chance to volunteer for the junior 
army. Their first duty will be to 
search their own basements, attics, 
and backyards for scrap. Then they 
will call on their neighbors. 


BRINGING IN THE SCRAP 


The boys and girls will bring in 
small articles to a central collection 
place. Each pupil will be credited 
with the amount he or she brings in. 

The scrap will then be sold to 
scrap dealers. In some communities, 
the money will be distributed to the 
pupils, in the form of War Savings 
Stamps. In other communities, the 
money will be used to buy athletic 
equipment for the schools. 

Members of the junior army will 
be asked to report articles of scrap 
which are too large to carry, such as 
machines, old bridges, fh a aes 
railroad tracks. Donald M. Nelson, 


Office for Emergency Management 


director of the Wai Production 
Board, said: “We are going to have 
to take bridges which may or may 
not be used. But we won't take 
bridges or tracks that are useful to 
the war effort.” 

In next week’s issue and following 
issues, we shall keep you posted on 
the Get in the Scrap campaign. We 
shall report full details of the plan, 
and the methods used in some 
schools to get good results. 


VO CORPS NEWS 


He you enrolled in the VQ 
Corps? Is your class plannin 
to take part in the VQ program 
What's your VQ—your Victory Quo- 
tient? 

Perhaps we should explain, for the 
benefit of readers who missed our 
first issue. The VQ Corps is an or- 
ganization, sponsored by this maga- 
zine, of pupils who wish to increase 
their know re about the war effort 
—so as to help win the war. The 
motto of the VQ Corps is “Knowl- 
edge for Victory.” 

To join the VQ Corps, you must 
make application through your 
teacher. Every pupil who enrolls re- 
ceives a red, white, and blue mem- 
bership card. On the back of this 
card there are spaces for keeping 
your weekly VQ record, and your 
average VQ each month. 

VQ Corps members test their 
knowledge each week by the Victory 
Quiz. In order to make a good score, 
you must first study the articles in 
this magazine. 

If your monthly VQ is satisfactory, 
your teacher will give you a VQ 
Award Stamp to paste on your card. 








NATHANIEL BACON (1647-1676) 


Defender of the 
People’s’ Rights 


#7) THANK God there are no free 
schools in Virginia or printing. . .” 

So spoke Governor Sir William Berke; 
ley, a bitter opponent of government 
by the people. He filled the assembly 
~House of Burgesses-with his friends 
and refused to call another election. 
In 1676 the frontier settlers were 
angered by the Governor's refusal to 
protect them from raiding Indians. 
These settlers found a leader in 29- 


£9 Morced To RETURN TO 
JAMESTOWN BY THE HOS— 

“| TiUTy OF THE PEOPLE, THE 
5) GOVERNOR SOUGHT TO QUIET 
| THEM BY ORDERING A NEW 
x] ASSEMBLY ELECTED. BACON 
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eA | QARDONED BY THE GOVERNOR, 


year-old Nathaniel Bacon, an educated 
and well-to-do planter. Bacon was de- 
termined to protect the settlers from 
the Indians, and also force the Gover- 
nor to change his policies. 
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@ACON THEN RAISED HIS OWN 
ARMY AND ROUTED THE INDIANS. 
THE ANGRY GOVERNOR PROMPTLY SET 
OUT WITH 300 MEN TO ARREST BACON. 


BACON GOT THE ASSEMBLY TO 

PASS FAIRER LAWS. BUT WHEN 
THE GOVERNOR AGAIN DELAYED HIS 
COMMISSION, BACON USED FORCE. 
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ABEFUSED A COMMISSION, BACON COMMANDED HIS MEN CY 4 
TO AIM THEIR MUSKETS AT THE NERVOUS ASSEMBLY 
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JAMESTOWN. BUT BACON DIED SOON AFTER, | | BUT BACON'S REBELLION DID NOT FAIL. THE GOVERNOR'S ; 


AND THE REBELLION COLLAPSED. MANY OF 
HIS FOLLOWERS WERE HANGED AS TRAITORS. 


BRUTALITY CAUSED KING CHARLES II OF ENGLAND TO RECALL 


HIM IN DISGRACE. THE PEOPLE CELEBRATED WITH BONFIRES / 
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CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 


Russia—Prey of Invaders—p. 7 
Discussion Questions for All Pupils 

1. What similarities do you see in 
the three invasions discussed at length 
in the article? > 

2. What tactics mentioned here are 
still being employed by the Russians in 
defense of their country? 

8. What are the chief elements in 
favor of eventual Russian victory over 
the Nazis, as seen in the light of his- 
tory? 

4. Why do the Russians sometimes 
make retreat a valuable strategy? 
Topics for Further Investigation 

1. Consult any good, recent Ameri- 
can history textbook and report to the 
class on the Central Powers’ invasion of 
Russia during World War I. Consider 
particularly the reasons for the invasion, 
and its duration and outcome. 

2. Look around your school and see 
whether there is a copy of the famous 
painting of. Napoleon’s Retreat from 
Moscow. Perhaps your art teacher or 
the librarian can help you. (See Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, The Book 
of Knowledge, and other illustrated ref- 
erence books.) Bring the picture to 
class and be prepared to comment on it. 

3. Consult newspapers and news 
magazines for August, 1939, for details 
of the Nazi-Soviet Pact and report to 
the class on its conditions. 


Mount Elbrus—p. 23 


Ask one pupil to locate Mount Elbrus 
on the wall map. Baku, Transcaucasia, 
Georgia, Azerbaijan, etc., should also 
be pointed out. 

Discussion Questions for All Pupils 

1. What are the advantages and dis- 
advantages of permitting minorities 
within Transcaucasia to remain inde- 
pendent? 

2. What are some of the chief dif- 
ficulties the Nazis must face in trying 
to get the Baku oil wells? 


World Week in Review—pp. 4-5-6 
Activities for All Classes 

When pupils have studied the two 
maps in the light of the “How’s Your 
Geography?” test in the Victory Quiz, 
they might make a list of assets and 
liabilities on the United Nations’ ledger 
for the bombing of either Germany or 


Japan. When this is done, the lists 
should be compared in order to form 
an opinion of which of the two bomb- 
np missions seems most practicable and 
effective. 

Locate New Guinea on the wall map, 
erage. out Port Moresby. Be sure to 

ave pupils compare topographical and 
profile —. A pupil should show the 
position of this island with relation to 
(a) the Solomons; (b) Australia; (c) 
Allied supply lines to Australia. What 
seem to be the reasons for the Japanese 
advance in New Guinea? 

What great strategic values do pos- 
session of Cairo and Suez hold? What 
does Wendell Willkie hope to accom- 
plish by his tour of the Middle and Far 
East as the representative of the Presi- 
dent? Suggest reasons why Willkie 
was chosen for this mission. What 
strategic position does Turkey hold in 
the conflict for the Middle East? Show 
on the wall map why this is so. 


Inflation—pp. 8-9 


Each pupil in the class should under- 
stand that inflation means he will have 
to pay more for everything he buys. 
After the class has read the article, ask 
pupils to name at least 10 commodities 
which have gone up in price in recent 
months. Underscore those which are 
virtually essential. Ask class to name 
at least 10 items to which price ceilings 
were not applied. Compare this list 
with the previous list. Discuss why 
ceilings were not applied to these latter 
comnfodities. 

Have class tabulate the President’s 
7-point program for stabilizing living 
costs, as follows: Column 1, a brief 





COMING NEXT WEEK 


Rogers’ Rangers—Builders of Amer- 
ica (picture strip). 

World Week's Map Study of the 
‘Near East. 

How to Make Our Rubber Stretch. 

World News in the Light of History: 
The Dardanelles, by Philip Dorf. 

The Low Countries: Holland and 
Belgium under the Nazi Heel. 

What You Can Do for Your Coun- 
try: Get in the Scrap! 

Pan-Americana: U. S. 
Ecuador. 


Bases _ in 











description of each point; Column 2, 
brief statement to show why the point 
would help keep living costs down, 
Topics for Further Investigation 

Determine how many of these 7 
points had already been acted on 
the time the President spoke. Whic 
ones had not been met? Consult a copy 
of the President’s Labor Day address to 
the people for information. 

Consult the President’s address and 
report to the class about the meaning 
of “parity” for farm prices. Give rea- 
sons why you think farm prices should 
or should not be permitted to stand at 
110% or more above parity. 


Aviation—How Air Power Grew— 
p. 16 


‘Classroom Activities for All Classes 


Some experts advocate unified com- 
mand of all U. S. air power. Others 
argue against this. Views set forth 
A. P. de Seversky in Victory Throug 
Air Power; H. W. Baldwin in “Air 
Power,” Life, Dec. 1, 1941, pp. 103-15; 
H. Nickerson in “No Separate Air 
Force,” Harpers, December, 1941, pp. 
10-17, might be presented by individual 
pupils preceding a class forum on this 
topic. 

On a globe or polar map locate 5 
major centers of war industry in the 
U. S. By means of a cord show the 
great circle route to these points trom 
(a) German bases in France and Nor- 
way; (b) Japanese bases in the Aleu- 
tian Islands. Determine distanee by 
means of the scale. Could these points 
be bombed? Are inland cities less open - 
to bombing than coastal cities? Figure 
flying time from the enemy bases by 
planes able to fly at 300 miles per hour 
for 8 hours. 


Bacon’s Rebellion—p. 12 
Activities for All Classes 

After the class has read the account 
(p. 12) raise the following questions: ~ 

1. What were the reasons for Bacon's 
Rebellion? ‘ 

2. Was Bacon justified in using 
force? Why? 

3. In what respects was this a strug- 
gle between the middle class and aris- 
tocracy? 

4. Was Virginia’s legislature demo- 
cratic? 














5. Do legislatures today sometimes 
the demands of minority groups? 
is this undemocratic? Mention 

some examples of minority groups who 

are sometimes ignored. 

6. Why was Berkeley glad that free 
schools and press did not exist in 
Virginia? : 

7. Compare Berkeley’s views and 
tactics with those of today’s dictators. 

Problems classes might consider 
Berkeley's attitude towards schools and 
press and discuss the topic “Democ- 
racy’s Schools vs. Dictator’s Schools.” 
See Gregor Ziemer’s book, Education 
for Death (a condensed version ap- 

ed in Readers Digest, February, 

1942, pp. 129-44), for a picture of Ger- 

many’s schools. Consult also the Read- 

ers Guide to Periodical Literature for 
references to other magazines. 


The Rising Cost of Living—p. 10 


Modern Problems, American History, 
European History 

After the exercises concerning infla- 
tion above have been completed, the 
class should study carefully the diagram 
on p. 10. Each pupil should list the 
main steps by which inflation develops. 
Each pupil might make a simplified 
chart. Members of the class should 
watch -daily newspapers to see how 
their local congressmen and senators 
react to Mr. Roosevelt's program. 
Topics for Further Investigation 

Find out if the average wage in a 
near-by factory has gone up since May, 
1942. Compare this rise, if any, to the 
price increases discussed. 

Consult any good advanced Ameri- 
can history text or economic history to 
find out how inflation hit the South 
during the Civil War. Pupils in Euro- 
pean history classes should consult like 
texts and report on inflation in post-war 
Germany. 

Watch the newspapers for two weeks 
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and clip from them specific proposals 
made to Congress or to Congressional 
committees about (a) lower farm 
prices; (b) raising of taxes. Weekly 
findings should be summed up and re- 
ported to the class. 


Inside Washington—p. 13 


American History, Modern History, 
Modern Problems 

American history classes should con- 
sult their texts and tabulate prominent 
civil leaders in each of the following 
wars: the Revolution; the Civil War; 
World War I. Identifying sentences 
should be provided for each name. 
European history classes should do like- 
wise for World War I. All classes might 
watch newspapers for three days and 
list names of prominent civil leaders of 
the United Nations with identifying 
sentences for each name. For this pur- 
pose Scholastic’s new 64-page pam- 
phlet, The War for Freedom, is espe- 
cially valuable. All classrooms should 
have copies of it. 


Scandinavia—pp. 14-15 


The second article in our Theme 
Series (pages 14 and 15) presents the 
contrasting positions of the four Scandi- 
navian countries in this global war. 

The reasons for German occupation 
of Scandinavia will be better under- 
stood by pupils if they will study the 
map. Control of the coast of Norway 
provides Hitler with a springboard for 
an attack on Great Britain. While the 
Germans hold the Norwegian coastline, 
they have a base of operations against 
Allied shipping lines to Russia. 

Class discussion may be built on the 
contributions the ancient Norsemen 
made to European civilization. Their 
merchant heals stimulated commerce 
between the regions they touched, and 
this helped break down the isolation of 
the early Middle Ages. 
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VQ INCREASES INTEREST 
IN WAR EFFORT 


Write for Your Free Kit Today 


“The VQ plan appears to be a splen- 
did one to increase boys’ and girls’ in- 
terest in the war effort.” This was the 
comment of one of the first teachers 
to write for a VQ Kit. 

While this is the main purpose of 
VQ, the plan also has value as a teach- 
ing aid—in giving pupils an extra incen- 
tive to stdy the magazine carefully. 

If you have not yet written for your 
free VQ Kit, we urge that you do so 
today. This, of course, places you under 
no obligation of any kind. 


HOW TO GET VQ KIT 


Write to VQ Corps, World Week, 
220 E. 42d St., New York, N. Y.-Be 
sure to state the number of your pupils 
who are taking part. We will send you, 
free of charge, a VQ Kit containing 
these items: 

1. A membership card for each 
pupil. 

2. A supply of VQ monthly award 
stamps. 

3. A classroom yecord chart, which 
can be posted on the blackboard or 
wall, 

These items are attractively printed 
in red, white and blue. 

How VQ Works. After the pupils 
have worked the Victory Quix (page 
18) each week, their scores are entered 
on the back of the membership cards. 
This can be done by the teacher, by 
the pupils themselves, or by a pupil 
appointed for the task. 

At the end of each month, the scores 
are averaged, giving the pupil’s VQ for 
that month. Award stamps are then 
presented to those pupils who merit 
them. We leave the question of stand- 
ards in awarding the stamps to your 
judgment. They may be awarded to 
the top 20 per cent, to all who make a 
score of 90 or higher, or in any other 
manner. mn 

You wish to divide your ‘class into 
terms or groups for competition. The 
classroom record chart is designed to 
make this possible. 

Note.—If you have not yet received 
your cards, we suggest that you keep a 
temporary record of this week’s scores. 


Key to “Victory Quiz,” page 18 

1. Inflation. 1-F; 2-O; 3-O; 4-F; 5-F. 

2. Scandinavia. 1-c; 2-a; 3-b; 4-a; 5-a; 
6-b; 7-c; 8-c; 9b; 10-b. 

3. Russia—Prey of Invaders. 1-T: 2-F; 
3-T; 4-T; 5-T; 6-T; 7-F; 8-T; 9-F; 10-F. 
4. Aviation. 1-T; 2-F; 3-T; 4T; 5-F. 

5. How’s Your Geography? 1-a; 2-b; 
3-a; 4-b; 5-b; 6-a; 7-c; 8-c; 9-b; 10-c. 

6. Matching Men. 5; 9; 7; 1; 8; 3; 6; 
10; 2: 4. 
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September 21-26, 1942 


Education and War 


National Institute on Education 
And the War Met at Washington 


“PE\HE schools and colleges of America 
must see that every boy and girl 
has been given a specific education 

for military or civilian participation in 

the war effort.” 

This challenge was made to five. hun- 
dred delegates assembled in Washing- 
ton August 28 to 31 for the National 
Institute on Education and the War, in 
a speech delivered by Lt. Gen. Brehon 
Somervell, Commanding General of the 
War Department’s Services of Supply. 

Out of the conference grew the real- 
ization that the schools must take im- 
mediate curricular adjustments. A com- 
mittee of delegates, taking cognizance 
of the President’s request “that every 
school house become a service center 
for the home front,” drew up a state- 
ment of recommendations calling for 
closer correlation between the schools 
and the war effort. 

The committee recommended “that 
modification of school programs should 
provide opportunity for curricular, ex- 
tra-curricular, health service, and com- 
munity service programs.” Specifically, 
the schools should provide for mathe- 
matics courses relating to aviation, 
navigation, mechanized warfare, and 
industry; courses in physics stressing 
particularly the fundamentals of mech- 
anics, heat, radio, photography and 
electricity; industrial arts; auto-mechan- 
ics; health; home economics; social 
studies, with emphasis on war aims 
and issues and actual experience in 
community undertakings; special study 
of the armed forces, and pre-flight 
training. 

Emphasis was placed on adequate 
public school teaching of physics and 
mathematics in order to speed the 
training of men for the Army and Naval 
air forces by Brig. Gen. Lawrence F. 
Kuter, Deputy Chief of Staff of the 
Army Air Forces, and by Capt. A. W. 
Radford, director of training, United 
States Navy, in speeches before the 
delegates. 

The committee further recommended 
extra-curricular programs to provide 
for (a) nutritional school lunches; 
(b) assembly programs emphasizing 
the importance of the individual in the 
defense of the United States; (c) 
war activities by youth organizations; 
and (d) student councils or other sim- 
ilar democratic organizations giving 
training through participation. 

The Institute was organized by the 
U.S. Office of Education, under the 
general direction of William D. Bout- 
well, Director of Information. The ses- 
sions were held at the American Uni- 
versity campus. 


OFF THE PRESS 





New Publications of Interest to Alert Teachers 


BOOKS 

America in a World at War, by Wil- 
liam B. Brown, Maxwell Stewart, and 
Walter E. Myer (Silver, Burdett, 
$1.80). A valuable book for young 
people, aiming to give life and meaning 
to America’s war effort. Beginning with 
Stephen Benet’s inspiring “Creed for 
Americans,” it summarizes the history, 
purposes, and forces of the nation at 
war. Useful as senior or junior high 
school text. 

Campus and Classroom, by Alfred 
T. Hill (Harper & Brothers, $1.52). A 
collection of stories, essays, and excerpts 
from novels and biographies on phases 
of school life, with exercises, by author 
of bie for Reading” series in last 
year’s Scholastic. , 

Famous in Their Twenties, by Char- 
lotte Himber (Association Press, $1.50). 
Sketches of ten successful people who 
found fame early. 

Focus on Learning, by Charles F. 
Hoban, Jr. (American Council on Edu- 
cation, $2.00). Final report to Commit- 
tee on Motion Pictures in Education by 
director of Motion Picture Project. De- 
tailed findings, valuable appendices. 

Health in the World of Work, by 
Jesse Feiring Williams and Delbert 
Oberteuffer (McGraw-Hill, $1.96). A 
textbook approaching problems of phys- 
ical fitness and safety from vocational 
angle. No reference to war. 

Selected Educational Motion Pic- 
tures; A Descriptive Encyclopedia 
(American Council on Education, 
$3.00). Prepared for Committee on Mo- 
tion Pictures in Education. About 500 
suitable films appraised. 

Youth in the CCC; Kenneth Holland 
and Frank Ernest Hill (American 
Council on Education, $2.25). An ap- 
praisal based on five years of study, 
presented for non-technical readers. 

Youth Looks at Science and War 
(Science Service and Penguin Books, 
25c). Forty high school winners in Sci- 
ence Service’s talent search present 
their ideas on how science can help win 
the war. 


TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS! 


Teacher-friends and former users of Scho- 
lastic Publications will be interested to 
know of the establishment of WORLD 
WEEK, our new 24-page publication for 
social studies, current events and world 
history classes of grades 8, 9, and 10. 
A free copy of it will be sent on request 
to any user of SCHOLASTIC or JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC. WORLD WEEK subscribers 


may likewise secure copies of its sister 
publications. Teachers are asked to spread 
the news among their colleagues. 





PAMPHLETS 

The National Council for the Social 
Studies announces five new resource 
units (30c each, Washington, D. C.): 

Democracy vs. Dictatorship: Teach- 
ing American Youth to, Understand 
Their Own and the Enemy's Way of 
Life; by Smith, Negley and Bush. 

The American Family: The Problems 
of Family Relations Facing American 
Youth; Burgess and Baumgartner. 

Agriculture: Teaching Youth about 
the Problems of the Farmer and Rural 
America; Christensen, Clark and Knapp. 

Crime: The Causes and Extent of 
Criminal Behavior, Its Prevention and 
Treatment; Sellin and — 

Economic Problems of the Post-War 
World: Democratic Planning for Full 
Employment; Hansen and Leamer. 

The annual meeting of the National 
Council for Social Studies definitely will 
be held in New York, November 26-28. 


What Does the War Mean to Your 
by Gabriel R. Mason, Louis J. Walinsky 
and Edward L. Sard. (Social Studies 
Pub. Co., New York, 15c). Effective 
pamphlet for students emphasizing their 
personal contribution and responsibility 
to the war effort. 

You Too Can Fly! by cm 
Dunkleberg (Piper Aircraft Corp., 
Haven, Pa., 10c). A brief but practical 
pamphlet for civilians who want to learn 
the technique of flying. Simple instruc- 
tions and diagrams. 

Federal Aid for Education, pamphlet 
issued by the National Education Asso- 
ciation. NEA Research Division brings 
up to date the facts concerning federal 
aid as part of concerted movement to 
secure enactment of appropriate legis- 
lation. 

New Tools for Teaching (30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York) announces 
films, radio transcripts and pamphlets. 
on Civil Liberties, Food and Health, 
Education, Inflation, Post-War Planning, 
Consumer Cooperation, Consumers’ 
Buying Problems, Credit Unions, and 
other subjects. 


Public Affairs Pamphlets (10c each, - 
Public Affairs Committee, New York): 

Vitamins for Health, by Henry Bor- © 
sook and William Huse. A condensation 
of a book, with some revisions, for non- 
professional readers who want an easy 
guide to knowledge of vitamins. (No. 
69) 

What's Happening to Our Constitu- 
tion, by Robert E. Cushman. How the 
Constitution has been modernized 
the Supreme Court through 
rather than change. Text of Constitu- 
tion included. (No. 70) 
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Full details in WORLD WEEK—Order Through Your Teacher Today 


TEACHER—Put This Poster on Your Bulletin Board £- 


Your Pupils Will Be Eager fo Participate in © 
VQ "KNOWLEDGE FOR VICTORY’ Program j 


A new WORLD WEEK service to help alert teachers to obtain earner student 
interest in striving for knowledge as a means to Victory. 


A carefully planned program made available to all teachers using WORLD 
WEEK without charge of any kind. Write today for your classroom kit of 
FREE materials. 


Teachers using WORLD WEEK may take full advantage of 


VQ Classroom Kits Contain: the VQ CORPS program to build active community civics projects 4 \ 
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WASHINGTON 


of the Western Union messenger 

who was sent on an errand to the 
huge new War Department nnps =n 
building across the Potomac and failed 
to return. A week later he was discov- 
ered at a desk over there as a captain 
in the Air Corps. But it amusingly illus- 
trates one aspect of the amazing mush- 
room growth of Washington in the last 
year. 

Then there is the story of the man 
drowning in the Potomac who was 
asked his name and address by a pas- 
serby on the bank. He gasped it out 
and sank after a final cry for help. A few 
minutes later the doorbell rang and the 
passerby asked the landlady if he could 
rent a room. She smiled pityingly. “But 
I have no rooms. There probably isn’t 
an empty room in all Washington.” 
“Oh yes, you" have,” replied our friend. 
“I want to rent the room recently occu- 
pied by Mr. Smith who has just been 
drowned in the Potomac.” “I’m terribly 
sorry, she said. “But I just rented that 
room to the man who pushed him in.” 

So the tales go the rounds and one 
realizes that folklore as well as history 
is being made in Washington these 
epochal days. As these weekly articles 
on “Inside Washington” unfold, I shall 
tell you of many specific activities of the 
Government, each of which merits a 
piece by itself. 

But first I want you to see Washing- 
ton as a newspaperman has seen it since 
that fateful Sunday of December—to 
see it as the focal center of a world 
at war. 

Washington is no longer merely the 
seat of the Government. That’s what it 
used to be. It is at once the war capital 
of the United Nations, a living symbol of 
the democracies united in a global war 
against tyranny, and a shifting panorama 
of men and events. 

Headlines scream of the bombing of 
Tokyo, and a few days later a quiet, 
wiry, little man with an infectious*smile 
is telling newspapermen how he flew 
low over the Mikado’s palace in Tokyo, 
and how he ordered his men not to 
bomb the royal buildings. Jimmie Doo- 
little is home to be promoted for an 
amazing exploit. 

Another little man with a wrinkled 
face, and bright, darting black eyes tells 
how in the first month of war his people 
rallied to defend their country—rallied 


J: only a yarn, of course—the tale 





By Creighton J. Hill 


behind General MacArthur and his men 
on Bataan and Corregidor. Tears come 
to his eyes as he tells how he was or- 
dered by General MacArthur to leave 
for Australia—to leave his people for 
whose liberties he had fought ever 
since he had been a young lieutenant 
under Aguinaldo forty years ago. That 
man is President Quezon of the Philip- 
pines. The young naval officer, Lieu- 
tenant Bulkley, who engineered Mac- 
Arthur’s flight from the Philippines was 
here, too, modest and unassuming. 

I particularly recall Owen Lattimore, 


the scholarly, reticent, slender man who 
had once been a professor of Oriental 
history at John Hopkins University and 
who today is a confidential adviser of 
Chiang Kai-shek. I listened as he told 
of the Burma Road and of Chungking. 
His quiet words re-lived the five long 
years of fighting by the incredibly gal- 
lant Chinese people. 

Dr. Lattimore, who has helped plan 
the strategy of today’s Chinese warfare 
out of his technical knowledge of the 
campaigns of Genghis Khan six hun- 
deal years ago, had this to say: “The 
Chinese are a people with a sense of 
history. They can never be conquered.” 

And out of a dark December night 
last winter came Winston Churchill. He 
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was here again in May and he walked 
on the lawn behind White House 
with Fala, the President's little Scottie, 
One saw the stubby figure, the inevi- 
table cigar, the round pinkish face—and 
one felt here is a man whom men will 
follow. 

A small man with eyeglasses and a 
clipped mustache buys peanuts from 
Steve, the Greek vendor near the White 
House. He, too; quietly walks in the 
White House grounds. Molotov, For- 
eign Minister of Russia and emi 
of Stalin, is here to map plans that 
finally break the Axis might. 


Just a year ago a handsome straight 
— man was greeted at the Na- 
tional Press Club. He spoke modestly 
and well of what his country was doing 
to win the war. Last month, from a 
crumpled —_ on a Scottish heath, the 
body of the Duke of Kent was lifted. 
The war strikes tragically, and no in- 
dividual, citizen or ruler, is assured safe 
passage. 

On the domestic front, too, we see 
the drama of Washington at war, in 
the braided uniforms of generals and 





Carl Rose in The New Yorker 
“Planning to be in Washington long, Mr. Bellew?” 


admirals slipping in and out of the 
White House, Congressional leaders re- 
porting to the President, the gathering 
of Cabinet members for a session—these 
too are a part of total ‘war. 

Leon Henderson of the Office of Price 
Administration, scowling over his half- 
chewed cigar; gray-haired and digni- 
fied Bernard Baruch, who is going 
through his second world war as a 
President’s confidant, sitting on a bench 
in Lafayette Park; Donald Nelson, soft- 
spoken head of the War Production 
Board, taking it all in stride and getting 
things done without fuss or feathers. 


” These and many others whose activities 


we shall examine in coming weeks move 
across the Washington kaleidoscope. 
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Photo above shows steeple of 1 Ith- 
century Viking church. The architec- 
ture imitates prows of Viking boats. 


“ fe CANDINAVIA” was in ancient 
times the name of the king- 
dom of the Norsemen, or men 

of the North. These bold sea rovers, 
also called Vikings, carried out many 
invasions of Europe. They were such 
fierce warriors that the churchmen 
of Europe composed a_ special 
prayer: “From the fury of the Norse- 
men, good Lord, deliver us.” 

By the 20th century, all this had 
changed. Scandinavia was divided 
into three small, peace-loving king- 
doms—Norway, Sweden, and Den- 
mark—with which we include a 
small nation near by—Finland. In- 
stead of the Scandinavians bringing 
war to Europe, it is now the Euro- 
peans who bring war to the North- 
ern nations. 

Norway and Denmark have been 
conquered by the Germans. Finland, 
which once was a good friend of the 
democracies, has fallen under Ger- 
man control. Of the four Northern 
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nations, only Sweden remains 
neutral. 

After the First World War, 
there was a food shortage in 
Germany. German children, 
whose health was damaged by 
undernourishment, were sent 
to Norway. The Norwegians 
took them in and fed them well 
until they regained their health. 

How did these German youths 
repay their Norwegian friends? 
These very same Germans led and 
guided the Nazi troops who invaded 
Norway on April 9, 1940. 

The Germans wiped out Norway's 
elected government, and abolished 
all political parties except one—the 
party of Major Vidkun Quisling, a 
Norwegian traitor. Quisling was 
made the ruler of Norway. 


NORWAY FIGHTS THE NAZIS 


Norway’s educational system was 
excellent before the invasion. The 
Germans tried to force the Nor- 
wegian teachers to teach Nazi doc- 
trines. 

Many Norwegian boys and girls 
refused to attend the German-con- 
trolled schools, even though threat- 
ened with beatings and death. 

Norway is a mountainous, mari- 
time’ country fringed with fiords 
and islands. Only 3 per cent of her 
land is arable. Before the invasion, 
she relied on imports for food. Now 
her imports are cut, and Norwegians 
are going hungry. 


Norway’s main industries were 
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NATIONS OF THE NORTH 


ocean-fishing, fresh-water salmon 
fishing, whaling, lumbering, @kem- 
icals and electric power. Now her 
fishing-boats are prohibited from 
putting out to sea—for fear that Nor- 
wegians will escape to Britain. The 
Germans are using all the chemical 
factories and power plants. 


Thousands of Norwegian patriots 
have been jailed, tortured and shot. 
But Norway fights on. Norwegians 
blink lights at night, to guide Brit- 
ish bombers. Using short-wave radio 
transmitters hidden in the forest, 
they inform the British of German 
troop movements. 

About 100 young Norwegians 
every month escape to Britain and 
the United States, in order to fight 
with United Nations armies and air 
forces. “Little Norway,” a Nor- 
wegian training center in Canada, 
has graduated a larger air force than 
Norway ever had before. 


SURROUNDED SWEDEN 


Sweden is about the size of Cali- 
fornia. The land slopes from high 
mountains to the sea, and is criss- 
crossed with many rivers, falls, and 
rapids. Sweden is rich in water 
power, in coal, in minerals—copper, 
zinc, silver, gold, and above all iron. 

Sweden is surrounded by Axis- 
held territory, and trades with the 
Axis nations. Practically the entire 
Swedish output of iron ore, guns, 
timber and woodpulp goes to Ger- 
many. The farm products—wheat, 
flour, oats, potatoes, butter, and 
sugar—also are sent to Germany. In 
return, the Germans were supposed 
to send coal to Sweden, but they 
sent very little. 

Although Sweden is neutral, her 
government has granted several 
favors to the Germans. German 
troops and war supplies have been 
sent’ across Sweden to Germany's 
ally, Finland. German pilots who 
make forced landings in Sweden are 
allowed to return to Germany. 


The Commandos strike again, and 
destroy German supplies! Photo 
taken at Vaagso Island, Norway. 
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“Land of the Midnight Sun”: at 
North Cape, Evrope’s northernmost 
point, the sun shines for months. 





Yet the people of Sweden are not 
on the side of the Axis. The Swedes 
have much sympathy and admira- 
tion for the Norwegians. A cam- 
paign to recruit Swedes to fight 
against Russia was a failure. 


RESISTANCE IN DENMARK 


Denmark is a small nation, half 
the size of Maine, and with a popu- 
lation of less than four million. Yet, 
before the German invasion, this na- 
tion of scientific farmers provided 
food for 12 million people outside of 
Denmark. The chief farm products, 
butter, ham, eggs, and cheese, were 
sold mainly in Britain. 

Now the Germans have stolen 
Denmark's food. Today even butter 
and milk are rationed in Denmark. 

The Danish farmers cannot get 
fodder or artificial fertilizer, which 
were formerly imported. Danish 
cows give little milk now, and are 
so hungry that they eat dirt. The 
Germans slaughtered 50 per cent of 
Denmark's pigs, 12 per cent of the 
cattle, 60 per cent of the chickens. 

The Danes can no longer import 
coal, and must depend on weak 
peat fires. They lack clothing. Dis- 
eases and colds are widespread, 
while Danish hospitals are used en- 
tirely for wounded German soldiers. 

But the Danes’ spirit is not broken, 
and they still resist the Germans. 


FINLAND JOINS THE AXIS 


The Finns call thé nation Suomi, 
or Swampland. It was at first a wil- 
derness of forests and lakes. Through 
centuries of struggle against harsh 
natural surroundings, the Finns be- 
came a tough, sturdy people. They 
developed agriculture, and built 
factories. Their vast forests were one 





















Monkemeyer 


of the woodpiles of Europe, and 
lumbering became chief industry. 
Finland was known throughout 
the world as a well-managed, honest 
republic. The Finns bought and 
read more books, in proportion to 
population, than any other nation. 
This was Finland up to 1939. In 
November of that year, war broke 


out between Russia and Finland. 
The Russians said that the purpose 
of the war was to protect Leningrad 
(see map) against a possible attack 

from Finland. : 

Most Americans sympathized with 
Finland against the Russians. 

Russia won the war, and, a year 
later, the Germans invaded Russia. 
Finland joined in the attack. The 
Finns said that they were fighting 
merely to regain their old frontiers. 

But the Finnish troops reached 
their old frontiers, passed them, and 
continued to fight against our ally, 
Russia, 

Why does Finland continue in the 
war aganst Russia? The answer is 
that Germany has gained control of 
the Finnish Army and the Finnish 
government. The people of Finland 
face a famine this winter. They want 
peace, but their Axis masters will 
not let them have it. 


Map by H. C. Detje. Copyright, 1942 by Field Publications 
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ever before in 
all the world a 
pen fi like this! 





¥ Be the first m your crowd to own this 
finest of all fountain pens. The new 
Parker “51” is utterly different. Its en- 
closed “torpedo” point writes with su- 
perb ease. And only the “51” is able to 
use amazing new Parker “51” Ink that 
dries as you write. You need no blotter! 
Yet the “51” handles ANY ink to per- 
fection. Try the sensational Parker “51” 
with “51"’ Ink at your pen counter. Tell 
the folks that this is the pen for you! 
Prices: $12.50 and $15. Parker Vacu- 
matic pens, $5 and $8.75. 


@ GUARANTEED BY LIFE CONTRACT! 
Parker’s Blue Diamond on the pen is our 
contract unconditionally guaranteeing serve 
ice for the owner’s life, without cost other than 
35¢ charge for postage, insurance, and han- 








NCLE SAM’s air power began 
in 1907, when the U.S. Army 


battle front. 
After the war, the Allies tried to pre- 


ARFIATION... 


¥ How Air Power Grew 








any great size. This proved to be a 
blessing in disguise for Germany, be- 


Lighter engines were developed. Gas 
oline consumption was reduced. 
Because of these peacetime improve- 



























F?/) bought the Wright Brothers’ cause German engineers put their efforts 
plane for $25,000. But our air power into developing more efficient planes ene 
did not grow very rapidly at first. Be- and engines. a 
tween 1909 and 1913, our Government France, Russia and Britain built up P or, 
spent less than a million dollars for their air forces almost equally until ‘el 
planes. 1929. After that, France lagged behind, eh 
The European nations, which were and Russia kept her production a secret it i 
preparing for World War I, paid more from other nations. Britain forged ahead aly 
attention to air power. Germany spent ™ the production of fighting planes. It at 
32 million dollars for planes in these WS lucky that she did. By August, 
ies, 1940, the RAF was ready with the 8- to ¢ 
~ Then came the war. For the first time get i plane that hurled back 4 
, F ; > a threatened Nazi invasion. 
the airplane was put into action asa “ 
aiieet inniiedin fo SAO een acta During the years between World War ac 
tl B: = - : ~~ | and World War II, while the Germans in 
1e war. Representatives of our Allies He 
built up their deadly Luftwaffe, the : 
came to the United States and helped Riciaadl asian ede daeaieas , tori 
work out plans—plans for planes and sctong mang renmtnet e320 De gps se wea 
more planes. peace. Our commercial airlines carried tion 
=a — passengers and mail across the conti- lt 
Longress voted 640 million dollars, ent and over the seas. The National =) 
and plane production began in the fac- Advisory Committee for Aeronautics | 
tories. But our plane program was not carried ‘on laboratory research, and the A al 
a great success. Only 1,379 of our planes commercial airlines put the results into 7 tach 
reached France before the end of the practice. turn 
war, and only 740 of them reached the taini 


vent Germany from building up her air ments, we are now able to produce } = 
se er. The Treaty of Versailles forbade speedy, powerful planes of war in great © worl 
Germany to build planes or engines of | er numbers than any other nation. Safle 
radic 
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dling, if pen is not intentionally damaged 
~ is returned complete to The Parker Pen = 
pany, J » Wis. > ‘plane 
@ come: 
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INGLE-SEAT, fighter monoplane, the latest model of Germany’s ME 109. Hig u 
Originally designed as defensive fighter. Later adapted to accompany t al 
bombers on daylight raids against British cities. These raids failed. The . 
ME 109 was then equipped to carry one bomb, with the hepe that its ' a 
speed would enable it to outfly the RAF fighters. These tactics also failed. le 
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- hot aluminum, 
|Magnesium, used in modern aircraft con- 
sstruction. 











(as). An aviator officially credited 
ace with bringing down five or more 
enemy craft. 

( a ar 6 di 


a 
aerodynamics (;,*°3 
The science which deals with the motion, 
velocity, pressure, and action of air and 
other gases upon solid bodies. Specifically, 
it is the study of the flight of heavier-than- 
air aircraft. 

*1 (d ur 6 foil). A general 
aerofoil term used when cee 
to a wing, aileron, tail plane, fin, or similar 
part of an airplane 

(a dr 6g ra far) 
aerographer An enlisted man 
in Aviation Branch of the U. S. Navy 
He works in naval meteorological observa- 
tories either afloat or ashore; makes 
weather observations to check flying condi- 
tions; charts weather information; and 
sends and receiver weather information in 
code. . 

nf (dlér6n). A control fla 
aileron on an airplane, usually m4 
tached to the trailing edge of a wing, for 
turning the craft in banking, and for main- 
taining its lateral stability. 

. (al tim é tar). An in- 
altimeter strument used in air- 
craft for registering altitudes. They usually 
work by air pressure. Newest altimeters 
work by sending and then receiving the 
reflected waves of ultra-high-frequency 
radio waves. The length of time taken by 
the waves to return to the plane gives the 
plane’s height. 

oy. (4m fibian). An 
amphibian a designed 
to take off from, and land on, water or 
land. Also used to describe a tank de- 
signed to operate on land and in water. 
The angle 

angle of attack f° 22; 


the wind strikes the wing of an airplane. 


= (Also called the angle of incidence. ) 


. (aw t6 ji r6). An aircraft 
autogiro having horizontally re- 
volving blades mounted on top. These en- 
able it to take off or land in a compara- 


E tively small space. 


bém bir dér. An 


bombardier pene asibe , in 


= charge of bombs and bombing in a bomber 


pane; an artilleryman or gunner in the 
nd forces; in the British artillery, a non- 
commissioned officer. 

(kdt a pult). The device 
catapult used for launching air- 
planes from the deck of a ship. The word 
comes from the name of an ancient Greek 
and Roman weapon that threw heavy 


stones against enemy positions. 


(dairdlimin). A 


}duralumin strong light alloy 
copper, 


manganese, and 





2 A hinged surface or flap 
p levator attached to the tail plane 





of an It controls the up and Model 
down motion of the plane, as in climbing of Germany’s Fighter 
and — and makes the plane turn in m: 

steep bi 








° In the U. S. air forces, the MORE 
flight official designation for a grou WAR 
of nine or fewer airplanes. It demstpeadl MODELS 
to a company in the infan PPR iv 

élij). The f = “Hurri 
fuselage _s a ) body at dee The Famous \“S. = al 
airplane; the section in which the pilot, | MESSERSCHMITT | sF-78 33.00 


crew and load are accommodated. In it 
the fuel tanks and motor are mounted. 


ME-109 Sleek 2" | Mpurle 
(hal tk model of the “Thunder- 
él i kdép tar). Nazis’ mass production plane. bolt.” 
helicopter type of pale So realistic it is used by many Ba eins 
which is sustained in yy air by the acticn | air-base instructors for “spot | “Airo- 
ting” and firing purposes. Easily cobra.” 


of large, engine-driven propellers, rotating 
in a horizontal plane. 

(na sél). Enclosure for en- 
nacelle gines or crew of an air- 
plane. It is usually situated on each side 
of the fuselage or Setnaci the wings. 


off the beam 4", ©°'?: 


slang for inac- 


built, capable of good fast flights. | 25%". Kit 
SF-74 $3.00 
Send 5c for Complete Catalog! 


CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY Co., Inc. 


4508B701 LORAIN AVE., CLEVELAND, O. 


SF-76 $3.00 








C-D Master Kit 


curate or wrong. 


In — aviation, to 
peel off separate he a flying 
formation for the purpose of attack. 


From “‘The War Dictionary,’’ by Louise G. and Albert 
Parry, Consolidated Book Publishers, Inc., Chicago, IIl.. 


reprinted by permission of the authors and publisher. 














... for your Country 
...for your Future! 





Uncle Sam i = in ur; ant need of pilots. Pre- 
pare yourself NOW! Tie-in your schoolwork 
with actual flight training. Be ready to serve 
in military aviation when you are of age . 
open unlimited opportunities for your future. 


You don’t have to be a superman to fly! 
It’s easy in the famous Piper Cub Trainer. 
= ou are 16 or over you can learn to fly 

as little as 8 hours of dual instruction! 


Gat TAA 


< your Piper Dealer for a flight demon- 
stration. — — today for the booklet 
Bookltel OH “You, Too, Can Fly!”, explaining the 


fundamentals of flight. 


& PIPER 


POINTS THE WAY TO 
WINGS FOR ALL AMERICA 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 
J 


PIPER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
DEPT. 8C92, LOCK HAVEN, PENNA. 


“HOW TO FLY” 





Please send me the booklet “You, Too, Can Fly!” and 
Piper catalog for-which I enclose 10c in stamps or coin 
for postage-handling. 








> NAME 
This booklet, ae prepared by Le 
goverriment-certifica flight instruc 
Slearly explains the besic flight principles, | 4DDRESS. 
CITY. STATE. 






















Test your “Knowledge for Victory’! These questions are based on articles in this issue of 
World Week. Perfect score is 100. What's your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


1 INFLATION 


Some of the following statements are facts and others are 
mn Circle the letter F if the statement is a fact and 

e letter O if it is an opinion. (Each right answer counts 
2. Total 10.) 

1. F O Several months before his Labor Day message the 
President asked Congress to act on taxes and farm prices. 

2. F O Control of wages and prices by the President will 
lead to dictatorship. 

3. F O The President was unfair in blaming Congress for 
failure to stop inflation. 

4. F O The President wants to lower farm prices and sta- 
bilize wages. 

5. F O Inflation. occurs when consumers have more pur- 
chasing power than the supply of goods available. 

Score 





2 SCANDINAVIA 


Underline the correct answer. (Each right answer counts 
2. Total 20.) 

1. The Germans have conquered (a) Sweden and Denmark; 
(b) Norway and Sweden; (c) Denmark and Norway. 

2. Norway’s educational system before the war was (a) excel- 
lent; (b) poorly organized; (c) pro-Nazi. 

3. Norway formerly relied for food on (a) her great tracts of 
arable land; (b) imports; (c) German generosity. 

4. To guide British bombers Norwegians (a) blink lights at 
night; (b) send up flares; (c) paint arrows on roofs. 

5. Young Norwegians who escape usually (a) join the United 
Nations; (b) hide in the forests; (c) join the Nazis. 

6. Sweden is surrounded by (a) Soviet territory; (b) Axis- 
held territory; (c) neutral nations. 

7. The Swedish people are (a) pro-Nazi; (b) anti-British; 
(c) pro-Norwegian. 

8. Denmark’s chief industry is (a) fishing; (b) mining; (c) 
farming. 

9. Denmark has a population of (a) more than 50 million; 
(b) less than 4 million; (c) only a few thousand. 

10. Finland fights because (a) she hates the United Nations; 
(b) the Axis forces her to; (c) she wants to destroy Russia. 

Score 





3 RUSSIA—PREY OF INVADERS 


For each of the following items circle the letter T if the 
statement is true, F if it is false. (Each right answer counts 
2. Total 20.) 

1. T F Since the Middle Ages, there have been 5 major 
invasions of Russia. 

2. T F The invasion which lasted longest was that of 


8. T F Russia supported Napoleon’s boycott on British 
goods whole-heartedly. 
10. T F The Russians have always surrendered quickly. 


Score 
G AVIATION 


Mark true statements in list below with letter T, false 
ones with F. (Each right answer counts 2. Total 10.) 

1. ( ) Between 1909 and 1913 America spent less than one 
million dollars for planes. 

2. ( ) During World War I thousands of American-built 
planes were used in France. 

3. (| ) Germany, by the terms of the Versailles Treaty, was 
forbidden to manufacture military airplanes. 

4. (  ) Britain’s eight-gun Spitfire was developed in the 
1930's. 

5. ( ) America built up a tremendous air force between 
World War I and World War II. 





Score 





5 HOW’S YOUR GEOGRAPHY? 


Underline the best completing statement. (Each right 
answer counts 2. Total 20.) 

1. Siberia, or Asiatic Russia, compared to.all Europe in size, 
is (a) larger; (b) smaller; (c) about the same. 

2. Heavy industries are centered (a) on Siberia’s Pacific coast, 
(b) in western Siberia; (c) in southeastern Siberia. 


3. The German city farthest from London is (a) Breslau; ; 


(b) Dusseldorf; (c) Frankfort. 

4. Soviet forces in the Far East would be most likely to clash 
with Japan’s troops first near the (a) Ural Mountains; (b) Amur 
River; (c) Lena River. 

5. Cologne is about (a) 600; (b) 300; (c) 200 miles from 
London. 

6. Berlin is about (a) 600; (b) 400; (c) 1000 miles from 
London. ; 

7. An important German seaport is (a) Friedrichshafen; (b) 
Hanover; (c) Hamburg. 

8. Hitler’s retreat, Berchtesgaden, is nearest to the border of 
(a) Switzerland; (b) Czechoslovakia; (c) Austria. 

9. The most important industrial area in Japan cente 
around (a) Tokyo; (b) Osaka Bay; (c) Hakodate. 


10. Bremen is on the (a) Rhine; (b) Elbe; (c) Weser Rivera 


Score 


6 MATCHING MEN 

Match the following persons with their identifying phrase 
by inserting the numbers in the right parentheses. (Eael 
right answer counts 2. Total 20.) 





Napoleon. a oft 
: : , ; 1. Donald Nelson ( ) Stalin’s representative 
8. T F Distance and severe winters are Russian allies. a: ; “aa : 

4. T F Peter the Great brought on the Swedish invasion 2. William Berkeley ( ) oo Be se 700 greet 
through his own ambitions. : Owen Lattimore —_ - = — in bo : 
nail F Mongol chieftains ruled Russia for more than 2 5, - aol ( ) lead of O. P. A. i 

. aa: ao 6. Nathaniel Bacon ( ) Adviser to Chiang Kai-she 
he or F The Central Powers invaded Russia in World + Ginsed Meech ( ) Led a revolt in‘ Virginia 
f ; , 8. Leon Henderson ( ) Led Tokyo bombing raid 
SA a “8 be ered a entered Moscow, Tsar Alexander 9. Genghis Khan ( ) Governor of colonial Virginia 

8. T F Guerrilla warfare was used successfully against the 10. Jimmy Doolittle ( ) President of the Philippines 
Swedish invaders. Score Total VQ score 
HHVURUNUAUALNRUOUAUALULUGUNUUUNSUNUULOULALUULLUUUUNLU0U0UULGDNOLULIONE0U 400000 00000004U0UOAEL2O0UUNRLUUNEAUULELUOVULSAEOUUEGEG4OALLUOUGAGUASAOLLUAUGEULUALUUUULLUGUGENHYSVAUUAUOEUGOLEUUUAUGUU ce 


WEEK: The new magazine for youth. Published by Scholastic Corporation. M. R. Robinson President; Kenneth M. Gould, Editor in Chief of Scholastic Publicatio 
. Mai Eric : Fi for two or 
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Jack K. Lippert. maging Editor, 5 of World Week 
to one address, 80c a school year each (32 issues) or 40c a semester each (16 issu 
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WHO'S WHO 
In World News 





"Guerrilla" Carlson 


Tall, tough, Lt. 
Colonel Evans 
Fordyce Carlson, 
who commanded 
the Marines that 
wiped out the 
Japanese garrison 
on Makin Island 
recently, is no 
stranger to guer- 
rilla tactics. In 
1937-38, as a U.S. 
observer in China, Carlson~ made a 
2,000-mile back country trek with the 
Chinese Communist Eighth Route Army. 
His report praising these guerrilla fight- 
ers was not warmly received, so Carl- 
son, a World War I veteran, resigned 
and returned to the U.S. To answer his 
critics, he wrote Twin Stars Over China. 

Last year, Carlson rejoined the Ma- 
rines. He used his knowledge of guer- 
rilla fighting in carrying out the Makin 
raid with Major James Roosevelt. 

Carlson’s men have their own battle 
song, “Carlson’s Raiders,” written by an 
on-the-spot Marine songsmith. It is sung 
to the tune of “Ivan Skavinsky Skavar.” 


CARLSON 





"Trouble-Man” Cripps 


“I fully realize 
and sympathize 
with the desire of 
the Indian people 
for self - govern- 
ment,” Sir Stafford 
Cripps declared 
recently, “but 
they won’t obtain 
it by admitting 
the Japanese.” 

Sent to India 
as a “trouble-shooter” in the spring of 
this year, he has had a varied career in 
English public life. He was made a 
labor member of Parliament in 193]. 
After the start of the German-Russian 
war, he was sent to Moscow as ambas- 
sador. Later Churchill appointed him to 
a position in the war cabinet. 

Despite his ownership of one of Eng- 
land’s largest stone-quarries and his 
substantial fees as a lawyer, Cripps’s 
sympathies are on the side of Britain’s 
working class. He gave up a yearly sal- 
ary of $150,000 to enter Parliament. 














WE'RE ALL 
COUNTING ON YOU... 


KEEP FIT! 
——“_ so 
Climb aboard, buddy! There’s a Navy 
job waiting for the young man who 
has the strength and build and keen- 
eyed alertness to handle it. Maybe 
you're too young now. But the whole 
future of a victorious new America 
may be waiting for you and your pals 
to take over ... when you're ready. 

All we ask is that you be FIT! The 
mighty America to come needs cham- 
pions to run it. And you must prepare 
for champion performance now. Do it 
by training! 

Yes, follow a regular training pro- 
gram daily! Get plenty of fresh air and 
sleep and exercise. Keep clean. Eat 
“three squares” a day — the nourish- 
ing, body-building foods athletes eat. 


















Get off to a good start tomorrow 
morning with Wheaties, ‘Breakfast of 
Champions.” Help yourself to a big 
bowlful of these crisp whole wheat 
flakes with lots of milk and fruit. 

Here’s champion nourishment for 
you, including all the well known es- 
sential food values of choice whole 
wheat. And here’s a champion flavor 
that makes training fun! Every morn- 
ing eat this ‘Breakfast of Champi- 
ons,” Wheaties. It’s a “‘right"’ break- 
fast for a future champion like you. 
Get some Wheaties now. They’re 
made by General Mills. 

Special offer! Get handsome me- 
chanical pencil shaped like big league 
baseball bat — streamline curved to 
fit your fingers. Yours for only 10c and 
one Wheaties box top while supplies 
last. Send today to Wheaties, Dept. 
957, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


muss” Breakfast of 
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EAT WUTRITIONAL FOOD 


Champions 


WITH MILK AND FRUIT 


tegistered trade marks of Genera! Mills, Inc. 











Second Basemen 
are funny people 


UESDAY AFTERNOON, Bill 
Kammer, the handsome sec- 
ond baseman, made three errors. 
Wednesday afternoon, he bob- 
bled four grounders. Wednesday 
night, Bill was on the carpet. 
“‘What’s eating you, anyway?” 
roared his manager. 


“My gal doesn’t love me any 
more,” mourned Bill. “She likes 
me fine when I have my uniform 
on—in fact, she’s crazy about 
me. But she thinks I look kinda 
funny in street clothes.” 

“Well, doncha?’”’ howled Old 
Picklepuss. ‘“‘With that collar and 
shirt you look like the Spirit of 
1902. You’re coming with me, son!” 

They went out and bought Bill 
six new Arrow Shirts — handsome 
white ones. 

Bill put one on and went to see 


his gal. 












Next day, Bill showed up on the 
field in an Arrow Shirt. ““You can’t 
play in that,” screamed Old Pickle- 
puss, storming out of the dugout. 

“I gotta, bo: :. Sybil likcs my 
Arrow Shirts so much, she wants 
me to wear ’em all the time!” 


MORAL: We can’t guarantee Arrow 
Shirts to improv~ a sicre-like 
infield, but we can guarantee that 
you'll like their looks, their smooth 
Mitoga figure-fit, and their won- 
derful Arrow Collars. 


ARROW SHIRTS 





= 


> 


Made by Cluett, Psabody & Co., Inc. 
% BUY U.S. WAR SAVINGS BONDS AND STAMPS 
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Be In The KNOW About What’s Going On In The World 
Order From Your Teacher Today 





PLUS... 


i 
otos Head 
News? pehind #h° 

srorlé 


110 Big War News Maps & Charts 
16 Full Page Picture Stories of U.S. 


heroes ... Sports... Movies... 


Jokes . . . VQ Corps features 


All for ONLY A0c in 16 issues of WORLD WEEK 


















MEET THE 
‘GREMLINS 


Europe's Aerial Pixies Jam 
Guns in the Midst of Battle 


HE “gremlins’—something like 

; pixies—are now at work on the 

United States Army Air Forces. 
They are a mysterious little folk who 
delight in spreading ice on the wings 
of planes flying over Germany. They 
climb inside gun barrels and deflect bul- 
lets from their course. 

They have been plaguing the Brit- 
ish Royal Air Force since the start of 
the war. Now they haunt the crews of 
American Flying Fortresses. Nobody 
ever has seen a gremlin. Experienced 
RAF pilots swear, however, that they 
wear caps, tight breeches and ruffles at 
the es 3 Sometimes they wear spats. 

There seem to be boy as well as girl 
gremlins. There are no “good grem- 
lins” as such. They are all just trouble- 
raisers, who might do a good turn or 
create a disaster, depending on mood. 

RAF experts say the gremlins get in- 
side carburetors and put their thumbs 
over the jets, “conking” out the motors. 

A common type of gremlin is the one 
who hangs on the aileron with his feet 
flapping and gives the entire ship a 
slight flutter. That gremlin has a brother 
who sits on the pilot’s shoulder making 
sounds like a motor knocking when the 
plane is hitting on all cylinders. 

The most annoying gremlins are 
those who like to get into the instru- 
ment board. They play see-saw on the 
automatic horizon or merry-go-round 
on the compass. They get their greatest 
kick out of such antics when the pilot 
is flying “blind” through clouds. 

It is hoped that American flyers will 
settle one problem which has been 
bothering the RAF gremlinologists and 
has split them into two camps. 

One school says the gremlins have 
wings on their shoulders shaped like 
a tennis racket. The other says they 
have a small propeller on each shoulder. 


—United Press Dispatch 
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WHAT'S NEW IN 


SCIENCE 
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Reclaiming Rubber 


We hunt through our garages, 
attics and cellars for old rubber mats 
and inner tubing, worn out raincoats 
and hot water bags, sneakers and 
rubber bones. How is this old rub- 
ber changed into new rubber? 

All the scrap rubber is sent to a 
reclaiming plant. First it is cut up 
into tiny pieces which are sifted past 
magnets. These draw out any nails 
or chips of iron. Then the pieces are 
dumped into a “digester’—a tank 
filled with strong soda which eats 
into the scrap rubber and removes 
the free sulfur. Then oils from coal 
tar are added to soften the rubber. 
After that, the reclaimed rubber is 
rinsed in water sprays, and then it is 
squeezed into heavy sheets and 
rolled up in bales. 

Reclaiming takes about 10 hours. 
One hundred pounds of crude rub- 
ber can be reclaimed from 140 
pounds of inner tubing, or from 165 
pounds of bathing caps and shoes, or 
from 175 pounds of old hot water 
bags. Five old overshoes give 
enough rubber for an army raincoat. 


Uses for Milkweed 


Farmers have always found milk- 
weed annoying. It was just a weed 
that got in the way and did no good 
whatever. But today, farmers are 
being paid to plant free milkweed 
seed in the barren lands of upper 
Michigan. 

The reason for this startling turn 
of events is that the silky floss in the 
pod of the milkweed plant has found 
a use in war. Formerly we filled life 
jackets ‘with kapok—a light, silky 
fiber from the seeds of the tree cot- 
ten of Java. But exports from Java 
are cut off. 

Milkweed fiber has been found to 
be as good as kapok. It floats on 
water —and so makes life jackets 
float. 

Milkweed fiber is also being used 
in lining for flying suits. It is as 
warm as wool, but only one-sixth as 
heavy. 









~~——-DPLAYERS' 
Wi: are the hobbies of those 
lucky people who play for a liv- 

ing? Baseball players, for example. 
Well, stamp-savers among profes- 
sional players include the Giants’ 
Mickey Witek and Harry Feldman. 
Dixie Walker, of the Dodgers, relaxes 
by poring over arithmetic books. His 
teammate, Pee Wee Reese, still shoots 
marbles on his carpet. Cincinnati’s Bert 
Haas is the inventor of several wood- 


working puzzles. 
When Ted Williams, of thé Boston 
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Red Sox, isn’t swatting home runs, you 
can find him hanging around fire en- 
gines. Coaching basketball is the hob’ 
of Red Rolfe, of the Yankees, w 
Don Gutteridge, of the St. Louis 
— goes in for refereeing basket- 
ball. 

Pittsburgh’s Luke Hamlin grows 
tatoes in Michigan. Yankee Buddy Has- 
sett spends his spare time singing—but 
very good. Brooklyn’s Dolf Camilli loves 
cattle raising almost as much as base- 
ball.—_Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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For the Game You’ll Want 
a Smooth Number Like This... 


' It may be made of one of those mellow 


new rayon and wool flannels... soft as a 
bunny ...in absolutely neat colors! It will 
have the narrow-hugged waist-line you 
want—and be so simple you can wear it 
either with saddles or pumps. 


But You Don’t Want This to Hap- 
pen First Time It’s Cleaned... 


@= The fabric in your dream dress has to be 


woven well, of good fibers, and dyed and 
finished well! Otherwise it may fade, or 
shrink out of fit in cleaning, or pull away 
from seams. You can’t tell about fabrics 
just by looking at them... it takes scien- 
tific laboratory tests. 


The Only Way to be Sure... 


Look for a good label that gives you all the 
facts! The CROWN Tested Rayon tag is 
one of these. Read the tag as it is shown 
here and look for it when you buy. It’s a 
sound prediction that your pet dress will 
give you dependable service! 


“CROWN” TESTED 
RAYON FABRICS 


Have your Teacher or Club Leader send for free 
copies of booklet, “A Legend of Loveliness.” 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
AMERICAN VISCOSE 


CORPORATION 
Producers of CROWN Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





Substitute 
Mistress: “Thank you, Hilda, tor the 
lovely birthday cake. But why did you 
put an electric light bulb on it?” 
Cook: “It’s 40 candle power, ma’am.” 


Mistaken Identity 
Policeman: “Why didn’t you stop 
when I yelled at you back there?” 
Driver: “Oh, wefe you the one 
who yelled? I thought it was someone I 
had run over.” 


Like That 
Father: “It’s a good plan, my dear, to 
think before you speak.” 
Daughter: “But, ‘Dad, by the time | 
do that, the girls have changed the sub 
ject.” 


Get the Point? 
“I can’t find a single pin! Where do 
you suppose they all go, anyway?” 
“That’s hard to tell. They're pointed 
in one direction and headed in another.” 


Fried 
“Whew! I never sausage heat.” 
“T'll say. I’m bacon.” 
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Read These Rules Carefully 


4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 

24th Floor, 220 East 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y., to arrive by midnight, January 4, 1943. 
No entries accepted after that date. 


Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 
compete. 
 ¥ Study the scene above and list on a sheet 
of paper ten mistakes you find in it. State 
each carefully and clearly. With your list submit 
a slogan, totaling 10 words or less, on Planters 
Peanuts. 
3. Each contestant may submit more than one 
entry. Send empty Planters Peanut bag or 
wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with 
each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the 
label on the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On top 
of page write your name, age, home address, city 
and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture 
securely to your entry. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
correct lists of 10 mistakes in the picture, 

and whose slogans are considered most accurate 

and suitable for advertising and publicity use. 


Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be an- 
nounced in Scholastic, World Week and Junior 
Scholastic, February 1, 1943 issues. In the event 
of a tie for any prize offered, a prize identical 
with that tied for will be awarded each tying 
contestant. 





Mr. Smith: “I understood your wife 
is a finished soprano.” 

Mr. Jones: “No, not yet; but the 
aeighbors almost got her last night.” 


Extravagance 
“Mind, noo,” said the Scotsman to his 
children, “and dinna lose your gas 
masks. Your life may depend on them, 
and what’s more important, if you lose 
them, I'll have to buy you new ones.” 


Hiya, Toots! 
Mother: “Now, son. don’t act like a 
baby.” 
Son: “Can't help it, ma. I was born 
that way.” 


No Change 
The two boys had been arguing for 
some time. 
“I ought to know,” said one of them. 
“Don't I go to school, stupid?” 
“Yes,” replied the other, “and you 
come home the same way.” 


Parlez-Vous? 
“What's the idea of suddenly taking 
French lessons?” 
“Oh, we've adopted a French refugee 
baby, and we want to be able to under- 


stand what he says when he begins to 
talk.” 
Tired 

“What's the matter with you, Jones? 
You look all worn out.” 

“I am. I've caught insomnia.” 

“Don't be silly. Insomnia 
catching.” 

“It is when’ your baby has it!” 


isn’t 


Hurry, Hurry 
Timid Passenger: “Driver, why are 
you driving so fast?” 
Taxi Driver: “Mister, the brakes don’t 
work, so I want to get where I’m going 
before I have an accident!” 


“Who Live in Glass Houses—” 

Student: “What did you write on my 
theme paper, sir? I can’t make it out.” 

Teacher: “I merely asked you to 
write more clearly.” 





JUSTRITE DRAWING CONTEST 
FOR ALL STUDENTS 


lo acquaint you with Justrite, the most modern 
drawing ink in America. 

First prize—$25. Dozen other prizes. 

You don’t have to be a real artist to win. . . 
neatness, age, and interpretation are considered. 

Original or Tracing. 

Ask your teacher or stationer for particulars, 
or write Lovis Melind Co., Chicago. 





ATTENTION SENIORS!! 


S@id JUul DEMOOL CrcoSTants oe veo. line 
of GRADUATION NAME CARDS in 
country. Lowest prices ever offered. We 
highest commissions. Monthly Bull 

our 

wildfire. Hurry! rite Cc ‘CARD 
SPECIALTIES, Box 235-N. Pittsburgh, le 
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THE ARABURY 
Finger-tip length 
Action-Fit coat in 
handsome wool 


plaid cotton lining. 


i's Your YEAR 
FOR AN 
ALBERT 

RICHARD 
Action-Fit* 
coat! 





it fleece or wo- 
n wools; Scotch 

















S handling, Dept. C, 


It’s an Albert Richard 


* Coat with Action-Fit’! 


Plenty smooth any way you look at it—and 
the crowd will look at you with real admira- 
tion when you step out in a smart ALBERT 
RICHARD Coat. Wear it everywhere—it's 
styled for all-'round, all-occasion use. Real 
comfort, too! ALBERT RICHARD Coats have 
that exclusive tailoring feature called Action- 
Fit.* That means extra roominess across the 
shoulders, plenty of freedom for arm action, 
combined with a slick-as-a-whistle fit. You'll 
live in it—and get a world of wear out of it. 
Thousands of U. S. Army and Navy fliers are 
wearing outfits made in our factory. See your 
dealer for your ALBERT RICHARD Coat today! 


Albert Richard Gloves 
with Action -Fit* 


Built for comfort, warmth 
and wear. Neat fitting. . . 
handsomely tailored. Many 
styles ... quality leathers. 






_ | PATRIOTIC PANORAMA FREE! 


Be the first to get _— 
this thrilling, full- 
color map! Highlights 
in pictures of impor- 
tant dates, events and 
places. Free. at your 
Albert Richard deal- 
er's. Write for name 
of dealer or send 
10¢ in cash to cover 
cost of mailing and 


Albert Richard Co., 


ee Milwaukee, Wis. *REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


E ALBERT RICHARD 


Division of Fried, Ostermann Ce. 


Uclion Tit Sportswear 


E HELP UNCLE SAM! Everywhere boys are selling and 
4 buying wor stamps—saving and collecting scrap, 
4 Keep on doing your part every day! 
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MT. ELBRUS 


T° MASTER the strategic passes of 
the Caucasus Mountains, German 
Alpine troops are trying to storm Mount 
Elbrus, the highest mountain peak in 
Europe. Beyond Elbrus, are the rich 
oil fields of Baku. 

Mount Elbrus, an extinct volcano, 
rises 18,465 feet above sea level. It lies 
in Transcaucasia, the part of Russia 
that divides Europe from Asia Minor. 
Three small republics of the U. S. S. R. 
make up the region—Armenia, ‘Georgia, 
and Azerbaijan. Azerbaijan, about the 
size of Austria, is the largest of the 
three. Its capital is Baku on the Cas- 
pian Sea. 

Georgia and Azerbaijan each have 
several minority groups that are distinct 
in race, religion and language. The 
right of each group to speak its own 
language and worship according to its 
own belief, is guaranteed by the con- 
stitution of the Soviet Union. 

Scientists believé that the people ot 
the Caucasus are typical of the white 
races of the world. Their name—Cau- 
casian—has become the name of the 
white race. 

Mount Elbrus lies in the western part 
of the Caucasus range. Aside from the 
difficulty of scaling the nearly impass- 
able peaks, the Nazi Alpine troops will 
have to make their gains against fierce 
fighters to whom these peaks are home. 





Sovfoto 


Mt. Elbrus, highest peak in Europe, 
is in Caucasus Mountains of Russia. 
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Gems of thought such 
as this earned the wise 
Chilo his place as one of 
the Seven Sages of 
ancient Greece. 


He was right, beyond 
dispute. All individuals 
should consider the fu- 
ture and all its possible 
eventualities—particular- 
ly those upon whom 
others depend for the 
necessities of life. 


In any planning to 
meet emergencies of the 
future, one entity stands 
out prominently. It is life 
insurance. 

Hundreds of thous- 
ands of beneficiaries 
would testify to the truth 
of that statement. 
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e fellow who can get extra bases 
almost every game usually gets plenty of 
energy food between games! And when 
it comes to energy foods, you'll find that 
the national pastime is PLANTERS PEANUTS! 
They're full of the vitamins that give you 


extra energy, extra speed—extra bases! 
And they‘re just as full of the de- 
licious flavor of fresh, crisp, meaty, salted 
peanuts! Try some now. Just be sure they’re 
genuine PLANTERS—with the picture 
of ‘‘MR. PEANUT’’ on the package. 





z BiG, NEW WAR ATLAS—WITH PICTURES OF U. S. PLANES AND SHIPS! 


Just send 10¢ and empty Planters bags! 


4 When something happens, see where it happens Army and Navy—and illustrates and describes 
E —in the new Planters WAR ATLAS! This remark- the various types of U. S. fighting planes and 
* able new book contains war maps of every part warships. Just mail 10c and four empty 5c Plant- 
iy of the globe—including time zones of the world, ers Peanut bags or 10c and four empty 5c Plant- 


‘ea 
, 


a flight map, and Western Hemisphere Defense ers Jumbo Block wrappers to PLANTERS, Dept. 
Map. It pictures all the insignia of the U. S. 10-S, Wilkes Barre, Pa. Send for yours now! 
~ 











